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ABSTRACT 

This tutoring guide contains eight short sections of 
instruction for tutors working with adult basic education students in 
Alberta, Canada. Each section, introduced by a question, contains 
tips for beginning tutoring and working with adult students in 
literacy education classes. The sections cover the following topics: 
(1) What is the problem?; (2) Who is this student?; (3) How do I 
start?; (4) What methods may I use?; (5) How do I set up goals?; (6) 
What are the "be" and "don't" rules?; (7) Things to know and 
remember?; and (8) What help can I get? A short additional 
information sheet contains the English word pyramid and lists the 20 
most useful words in English and the 50 words most often used in 
writing letters and in reading. (KC) 
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HOW DO I START? 

WHAT METHODS MAY I USE? 



HOW DO I "SET UP* GOALS? 
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i The Bow Corridor Adult Literacy Project has developed a program to help those citizens who have difficulty with raadra r" 
i communicating in English. ' u 

t >'■ 
I tf you have a few hours a week, or even an hour a week that you could volunteer to work with a student on a one-to-one basts, plea^ ^ 
; read on. " ' 

• tf you have: -an ability to read - a willingness to ieam 
i -a belief that adults can. ieam -empatny with others 

-enthusiasm -patience i 

r - a willingness to accept others as they are -a desire to help others ~ 

^ Then: You can help in our volunteer program. By volunteering, you will: 

\ - provide a student with invaluable personal attention and instruction. 

- let students know there are persons in the community who care enough to contribute as volunteers. 

* Are you willing to: 

' - Work ?t least 2 hours per week? 

- commit to the program for at least 6 weeks? 

- notify the student prior to necessary absence ? ^ 
I - attend a tutor training wort<shop ? f 

If you decid? tutoring is for you, you will be glad to know that you will be given help and guidance all along the way in woridng with t.t 
student assigned to you. • r- • » ^ . ^ 

It is important, however, that each student have ^ 'specisd' person in their lives to help them. That person can be you if you have 
the tme and patience to help. 1, 



WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 



Functional illiteracy is the inability to read, write and compute well enough to perfomi the basic tasks of daily life. 

According toStatistics Canada (1990), 16% of Canadian adults have reading skills "too limited to allow them to deal with the maioritv 
of wntten matenal encountered in everyday life." Another 22% cant cope with comSex instxiSwls. 

Illiteracy is both a cause and a consequence of poverty and under-development 

In all regiore of tfie wqrid the rate of illiteracy is higher among women than men. yet there is a savina "educate a mother anri vm i ran 
educate a family". Unfortunately, it is also true thit if you n^lect the educSiori StlSrotf»lr?t& idSJ of th 

'S.30%, one of the highest in the industrial worid. The high-school droo-out rate for children 
g)mgw families IS more than twice that of children from non-poor families. Swe 

Of Canadian students vtrtio do complete high-school 15% are functional illiterates. Such adults are at a loss in an inerpa<sinniw 
infomiation-based society. It is estimated tha!40% of the new jobs created by S^eirai&vSlI be h^^^ 

SSuSSity" °^ businesses approximately $4.2 billion ayear- $1.6 billion from industrial accidents, $2.6 billion in lost 

Enemies of literacy - poverty, unemployment, poor health and housing, lack of child care, dysfunctional families, sexism, racism. 



WHATISTHEPROBI^M? 
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WHO IS THIS STUDENT? 



Check these common characteristics: 



,wili try to hide his reading 



1. Lack of Self-confidence : i he aduft who lacks reading skills: mayf eel very insecure and embarrassed...wil 
problem by turning down job advancement opportunities...wili c'*^ ask others to read or write for Nm. 

2. Fear of School: This fear, which sometimes cannot be overcome, stems from the student's past unpleasant experiences: 
promotions to next grade because of physical of physcial size rather than abiii^...ridicule by teachers or classmates 
because he/she is slower than the rest..;rejection by classmates because of inferior clothing or inability to attend 
regulari...repeated failures on tests. 

3. Feelings of Helplessness; W hen a Student doubts his/her inability to learn, the thinking process is blocked or retarded, and 
feelings of anxiety and helplessness result Some signs of helpless feelings in students are: hostility expressed toward subject 
matter...persistent bewilderment or blocking in spite of several explanatons...lack of partteipation and attention...feelings of 
isolation: "no one cares." i cant do anything' attitude... extreme shame concerning failures... procrastination or 
forgetting'... inability to start or continue vtotk alone. 

4. Weak Motivation : Under-educated adults, because of a life history of failure to achieve recognized standards of success: may 
appear to lack motivation...may exhibit an attitude of almost complete resignation...may have poor dietary habits and thus tire 
easily and be less alert 



Unusual SensitivitYto Non-verbal Forms of Communication: With limited verbal skills, many under-educated adults: are extremely 
sensitive to tone of voice, facial expressions, 'body language' and other non-veri)al clues..:tend to judge more by actions than 
words...feel resentful if they tKink that teachers are talking down to them. 



i ®- English as a Sficond L a nguagt? (F . R . I ) : The majority of learners in the Bow Conidor Adult Literacy Project are new 
; Canadians with varying degrees of literacy in their own language. 



6- Use Of Defense Mechanisms; The higher the degree of illiteracy in an adult, the more likely he/she is to attempt to hide I 

hia^r under-education from friends and even from the teacher, by the use of the foliowing defense mechanisms: carryinc ^ 

a book or newspaper— carrying pencils in a conspicuous place— not having eyeglasses when asked to read-citing an ' ' 

"injur/ to the writing hand when asked for a written response —exhibiting extremely well developed verbal expression and ^ 

vocabulary. ^ ^ 

^- Tenderp to Lose Interest; Under-educated adults, just like average adults students, will leave a class room situation | 
which does not fulfill their needs, psychological as well as academic. When signs of apathy appear, it is tl,Tie for the 

teacher to muster all possible teaching skill, understanding, and imagination to recapture the student's Interest The i 

teacher must remember also that the student may not perform class tasks as rapidly as younger students: however, thev 4 

can learn as well or better. 1 

8. Potential; Adults who cannot read and write and yet are aWeto cope in a society made up of people who live by these r 

skiHs often exhibit a great deal of intelligence and common sense. Maity of them hold jobs and bring up their families > 

and seem to be sucessful. However, it is also true that many have low academic aptitude or learning disabilities. Give ' 

students confidence in their ability to learn. . . " 



WHOISTHSSTUDEMn ^ 
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I HOWDOJSTART? 



3. 
4. 



What caused you to come for reading help now? 

. .1 M ^'"9 choose to learn ti read? 



5. 
6. 
7. 



Wha.do,ou*bes„W^,p«ia,a,e«sorai,«iesdo^p„s»«, 

8. — * 



I 



00 irou feelthe need to leam mo™ abou, arv »„he fClowi,, subiecor 



a 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

0 



income taxes 
newspaper advertising 
employment opportunities 
reading utility bills 
car maintenance 
the court system 
pre-natal care 



h. 
i. 

j. 
k. 
L 
m. 
n. 



legal problems 
using a road map 
labor unions 

using the telephone 
job applications 
voting 

reading the Bible 



0. 

p. 
q. 
r. 
s. 
t 
u. 



child care 

time payments, credit cards, interest 
getting a driver's license 
birth conti^i Infonnation 
heiping children witti school work 
health care/preventative medtoine 
using a checking account 



Thouahvouwanttnfinw«- reading the Bible «»[e/prBventative medtoine 

— ,.e....o„epo,..«e,„««.3.e«..e...„..™.„,,,,„^^^,^^^„^ 



HOWDOrSTART? 
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WHAT METHODS MAY I USE? 



/>/>fe nr^^«m^.JS?r?^LT^ y^^^®"*^ In the Close, interpersonal relationship as in the one-to- 

1 : °1 f^^®" dominates. Any successful method, however, is likely to be built upon mirtual resoert 

■fmst The first method we will discuss is the "whole word" reading method, or "sight reading" method ^ 

. ^ul!i8?^*^'-^^'^^J'';^"'^^'"**^- '*«8'«ognized as a whole -not broken down into its letter Darts I 
iMould recommend pctan^ out a book at the student's reading level and writing words on separate nrte^s ft S^heloful 
1p wnte on the back of the card a sentence using each word. He might like to take these (Srds home tolSS. ^ 

ft is best to avoid teaching sight words which are similar In appearance on the same day. The number of words to teach 

S^L^t*^ S^. ^J"^^^. ^^"^ " « P«*ably best not to exceed six words^^a g-^en SsS». L^alV wT 
5Twdents in the initial stages of reading instruction. Always avoid frustration levels. «.peciaiiy wnn 

0viage^* "^^'^ recommend is the "Language Experience." This method utilizes the student's own Ian- 

There are six basic steps to follow: 

1. Initiate conversation. 

2. Record students exact words, making a carbon copy. 

3. Read story and point to each word as you read. 

4. Provide a reason for student to read it back to you - one sentence at a time if necessary. 

5. Select (with student) specific words to be learned. 

6. Make word cards to practice new words. 



.»■- 



There are several gvood reasons to try this method: I 

4. ft builds feelings of pride and confidence as the sfjdent sees Ws own speech (^rved in writing. f 

The four basic language experience methods are: < 

cards, pen or pencil, typewriter (optional). '^«»^» Paper, cattxxi paper, tape recorder, note 
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I WHATMBTN0MMAYIUSI7 



I -TK^ ^.^r^ ie Ma. .mlnn-.r.;»l.lnqpr^eo M^rt nr Fnhn Method. Tt» €«hO methodte a tech^^ 

Itudenfs Visual (sight), aural (hearing), oral (speech), and tactile (touch) abilities in the V^^^^^^ ^^SS^^ 
SSedslightS^nfrSTtrttheteachersothattheteachw^^ 

J^SSeniSwd the same material out loud together. K is generally advisable in the beginning sessions ^Z^'T^^l^ 
KoiSerarSslightiy faster than t 

a normal, fluid reading pattern is established. In most cases, two or three minutes of repetitious patterning is sufficient .| 

i Very little preliminary instruction is given to the student before.the reading sterts He is td^ SS^^^rf 
irainina his eyes to slide across the paper. At no time is any correction done with the student When the instructor and student r^afl| 

Sthe same flw as his verbal reading. If desired, the teacher may reach out and place his hand on the student s finger andgude^ 
lIZ^t^^lZT^m,^^ ftisacommonhabitforpeoplenottomwelheirfingersbackrapldlyenough. For the purpose 
IheNIM it is absolutely essential that the finger movefnent8.vx>ice. and words all be synchronized. . 

i OneofthemostimportamaspectsoftheNlMasfarastheiiistnjctorisconcernedistoforget 

leaching of reading and think more in temis of a student being exposed to coaect reading processes, h is recommended that th« 
procedure be used for five minutes a day in a consecutive daily sesJiions. | 

At the start of echo reading, the reading materials used should be at a level slightiy lower than that whteh ^le^ajj^'?, J^^^ 
handle^Sy. By using material on whtehtheteader has aireadyexperiencedsuK^ 

^rw^odirillgetofftoasuccessful^^^^ Material to be used witii procedure should be vaned to maintain the student^ 
interest Newspapers, magazines, and otiier types of fiction and nonfiction books might be us&d. | 



Before echo reading starts, some prelimenary instactions are given to the student The student is told to disregard 
accompanying pictures In the story. The teacher also indicates to the student not to be concerned with rending at all; rather, tiie 
student is asked to do as well as possible in terms of just saying the words. The student is told only to slide his or her eyes 
smoothly across the line of print witiiout stopping or going back. At no time does the teacher attempt to connect any mistakes tiiC; 
student may make. 

The fourth metiiod is the 'Cloze' procedure. This is an extension of assisted reading which may be used once 
beginning readers become familiar with the bask; technique. This usually involves tiie omission of every fifth word In a 
passage is able to fill in many of the missing words (or their synonyms) as a result of the meaning he derives from tiie 
]. reminder of the text. 

The Cloze procedure is ordinarily used to test the ability of readers to understand a particular selection. 





- , HOW DO r SET UP" GOALS? 

I ■ 

f One of the most helpful things a tutor can do in woildng with a stude> li is to help that student establish and work toward realistic 
goals. Be sure that the goals are the studenfs, not yours. 

^ Forexample,thetutormayfeelit'simportantforthestudenttolearnhowtofilloutjobapplications,but^ 

to get his driver's license. If the tutor persists writh teaching job applications, the student will probably leave the program because his 

goals arent being met 

5 ' . . ■ . ' 

Long-range goals: The student may tell you about a long-range goal. As you get to know him and his abilities, you may 
want to help Nm sharpen his focus on that goal. If a student has goals that seem unrealistic, you can 
help by making him aware of alternatives in his field of interest which may be more within his reach. 

■? 

short-range goals: For the most part, however, you and your student will be concemed with netting and achieving short- 
range goals: for example, teaming to write his name, writing a letter to a relative, getting rea^ for a 
driver's test, reading grocery ads. Realizing these goals will give the student the needed skills for using 
literacy as a tod in daily life. 
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f ol 'owing is a guide for a goal-setting intenriew: 
INTERVIEW 

Pose tiie flufiStiflQ (Samples: When yoi? came into the Program what were you hoping to accomplish? Can you think of 
some times or places when you've been uncomfortable because you couldnt read or write well? What do you think you 
need to learn to make you fMI more confident and less dependent on other people?) 

General conversation follows (Sometimes students are so used to being told what they must learn, and what they must 
learn seems so abstract, that they may need to relate their education to their daily lives.) 

Generate aitamativea (Tutors can make a list of what the students want to do and what they feel is important for tiiem to be 
able to do, in order to give tiiem a sense tiutt there are several alternatives from whkih to choose.) 

WeighLCiJQ&saufiQCsa (Discussing consequences may counter the ooesibility of setting tiie student up for failure.) 

ChOflSB one to pursue (By deciding on a goal, students should begin to realize that taking action requres committment on 
their part.) 

Identify strengths (Before some students can deal with ti^eir limitaions, they may need to be made aware of their strengths.) 

Course of ^cliQQ (Students and tutors need to clarify their expectations of one another. Students must realize that action is 
expected) 

erIc o 



WHAT ARE THE -BE- & -DONT" RULES? 

BE positive rather than negative. Race yourself in the situatioa Its a lot t>etter to be sincerely complemented than 

embancissed by criticism and scolding. Drop 'no' from your vocabulary. Try to teach without negative words. 

BE courteous and thoughtful. This includes starting and stopping a lesson on time and being attentive to the student's 

conversation about self and personal problems, if you are willing to listen, you'll be amazed how much your student can 
teach you. 

ready to keep a sense of humor. Make the session fun and never hesitate to admit a mistake or that you don't know 
something. It can be a great learning situation together. 

BE patient We all require understanding from others, and learning can be difficult when other problems in our lives are also 

demanding attention. 

BE carefulto understandthat every student has a lot of experience, infomiation and knowledgeeventhoughfomfial education 

may not have been adequate. 

BE awarethat you will often be the one wtw provides the enccuragementtocontinue. This canoften be handled by discussing 

the progress made and charting or writing down what was learned. This will help the student see progress toward his/ 
her god. 

BE flexible. Nevertiiink that because you've started in one method and manner that changes cannot be made. TOnk about 

the waythe student leans best Mayt>ehe^he needs infomnation nowthatyouplanned on later. Maybe tiiestudent needs 
more of a challenge or periiaps a different approach. Rememberthat people learn d'tffersntiy. It can be helpful when the 
areas of wntang, listening and reading are all used: it's up to you to find out what does succeed. 

BE sure every lesson not only contains challenging work for the student but also contains enjoyable materials that can be 

successfully handled. 

BE sure your student understands what he is to do. You can say too much. Say enough to be clear and tiien provide time 

for questions and a little practise witii the materials before the student begins working on his own. Writino down the 
assignmttnt also helps. 



BE willing to have them parttoipate, rather than just listen. Con-ecting their own papers can also help them learn what , 

still needs to be worked on. 

BE cognizant that you are guiding them into independent learning. Everything you do should lead to that. Be glad they ' 
tell you why something isn't working Q.e. materials, groups, etc.); that can mean they are analysing some of their 
own learning needs. 

BE aware that review for retention is necessary. Practk:e is good, but not so much of it that it is just unthinking behaviour 
in order to finish a page. However, allow for enough practice to learn a skill. 

BE alert to problems needing special attentton (hearing, visual, itXc), adapt to individual learning styles. When possible 

use total body invotvoment. 

BE sure to take time to make physteal environment comfortable (lighting, seating, etc.) Take frequent enough breaks, ' 
and make sure the atmosphere in infonnal and relaxed. 

QSML repeat a word after the pupil! It sounds patronizing and irritates adults. 

DQifT waste a second on a word! The first fifteen minutes are the most precious with illiterate adults. The lesson is best 
when it is swiftest...when it is finished before the student realizes it has more than begun. 

J2QI£I say'no*. Suggest another way of writing it or reading it. 

I20I£I treat your students as children. They will be embarrassed as well as in-itated. 

r'"*(5r tiy to teach too much material at any one time. It may be frustrating. RPCT n IM V ilMUtt ARI P 

HRjC be discouraged If the student fails to attend every SMSion. 3 DCOl V/Uri MVMILHDLC 



Things To Know? 



account 
ior 
25% 
of all words used 



THE ENGLISH 
WORD PYRAMID 



50 works account for 
50% 

of all the words in our speech 



100 words cover 
60% 

of all the words kiiaading and writing 



1 ,000 words account for 
85% 

of all the words you will expect to find anywhere 



10,000 words are almost ail, or 
98% 

of all the words you will encounter during your lifetime 



The 1 0 most useful words in Engiisli are: 

a and be for have in of that the to 
These 50 words are used most often in writing letters: 
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1. 


1 


8. in 


15. 


have 


21. 


at 


27. 


all 


33. 


had 


39. he 


z 


the 


9. we 


16. 


will 


22. 


was 


28. 


so 


34. 


our 


40. get 


3. 


and 


10. for 


17. 


her 


23. 


with 


29. 


nf>e 


35. 


from 


41. do 


4. 


to 


11. it 


18. 


are 


24. 


but 


30. 


this 


38. 


am 


42. been 


5. 


a 


12. that 


19. 


not 


25. 


on 


31. 


very 


37. 


one 


43. letter 


6. 


you 


13. if 


20. 


as 


26. 


is 


32. 


my 


38. 


him 


44. can 


7. 


of 


14. .your 
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1 

45. woUd I 

46. she 1 

47. when \ 

48. about 4 

49. they ) 

50. any i 



These 50 words are found most often inwhatvnn read: 

1 the « was 15. is 21. at 27. not 33. all 39. when 45. said 

i aSj 9 Swrt 16 with 22 on 28. be 34. one 40. up 46. would 

I 10. r 17. 23. hSve 29. him 35. from 41. tiiere 47. wh?t 



3. a 10. it 17. her 23. have za. nim ^. jrom ^i. uh»i« -r,. "..av 

4 to 1 he 18. she 24. but 30. they 36. from 42. ttiis 48. Jieir 

5 S 12. you 19. his 25. me 31. we 37. were 43. ^ g. no 

6 I 13. for 20. as 26. my 32. ask 38. or 44. out 50. if 



6. i 

7. in 14. had 



33. 


all 


39. 


when 


34. 


one 


40. 


iiP 


35. 


from 


41. 


there 


36. 


from 


42. 


this 


37. 


were 


43. 


as 


38. 


or 


44. 


out 



THINGS TO REMEMBER? 
An adult learner might quit at anytime. They came because they wanted to. 
An adult learner has many responsibilities outside the classroom. 
A student may be a successful and respected member of the community. 
The student tnay be unemployed and unaware of job opportunities. 
Every adult learner is a little different from any other adult ^ 
y A student may have Afferent goals and values from those of the volunteer. 
Si^ta Th« w«y tho ttachtr fMis about the student and tht subject art crucial •iamtrtts in any taaching-laaminp situation. 



WHAT HELP CAN I GET? 



There is no need to .feel that one cannot help people leam to read without a lot of expensivi i material. 

Use what you have. Take what you can get Make what you need. 

The adult leanw knows mar^ things. He needs to learn others In order to make his life easier 

use the telephone book 

read a recipe in a cookbook 

write a letter to afriend 

read the job ads in the newspaper 

fill c it a job applicatkxi f orni 

fill out a drivers license form 
i decipher the menu from a favourite place 

read and understand something in a magazine 

read directions on a medtoine bottle 
[ readmaps 
' read signs 
; read bus schedules 

read letters, cards, notes 

read stories to seH and chiMren 

to be able to help one's child with his homawotk 

read voting machine directksns, ballots, amendments 

read words required in arithmetic • figuring pay deductk>ns, adding items bought at a store, and figuring bills 

I 

1 With any of these skills to leam, everyday materials will suffice. The Bow Cottidor Adult Literacy Project will, however, help y-xi in other 
ways; such as to provide reading materials on various reading levels, formats and interests; to provide encouragement; and to assist 
I in training woricshops for tutors. 

I If the adult leamisr is better off after a session than they were befOre...YOU HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUU 



1 



Learner's Motto: 

' I hear, I forget 

I, I see, I remember 

^ I do, I understand 

When instructing: 

1. Explain 
2. Demonstrate 
3. Encourage PRACTICE 

if you are planning for a year, sow rice. 
If you are planning for a decade, plant trees. 
If you are planning for a lifetime, educate a person. 

*0(tf Cfanm 9twa6' 
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